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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


St 


Humanitarian British Women of Letters.* 
BY MRS. FLORENCE SUCKLING. 

Pre-eminent among English women writers 
of her time was Mrs. Sarah Trimmer (born 
1741-died 1810), the author of several learned 
works and of that delightful old child’s book, 
‘““The History of the Robins,’’ first published 
in 1786, and still ‘‘going strong.’’ It was the 
vicissitudes of ‘‘Popsy’’ and ‘‘Bobby’’ that are. 
said to have aroused in the breast of the little 
Quaker girl, Mary Bonthem, her life-long love 
of birds which was later to inspire her to write 
her still beloved book, ‘‘ With the Birds.”’ 

Mary Bonthem married William Howitt, the 
well-known. historian and miscellaneous writer, 
and at once began to write for children, books 
brimming over with love and sympathy for ani- 
mals, and poems that have taken such a hold 
upon her fellow countrymen that there is 
scarcely an English school reader or collection 
of poems that does not contain specimens of her 
verses, and not a few have been set to music. 

To William and Mary Howitt also belongs 
the credit of having founded, in the year 1870, 
the first society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals in their city. 

Another woman with ‘‘a golden pen’’ was 
Mrs. Alfred Gatty, who published the first of 
her series of ‘‘Parables of Nature’’ in 1855, a 
book said to have inspired more beautiful 
thoughts in others than any work of our own 
times. She was the daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Seott, Chaplain of H. M. S. Victory at Trafal- 
gar, in whose arms Nelson died. Dr. Scott, on 
his marriage, became Vicar of Catterick, in 
Yorkshire, where his daughters, -Horatia and 
Margaret, were born. The latter in 1849 be- 
came the wife of the Rev. Alfred Gatty, Vicar 
of EKcclesfield, in the same county, where she 
wrote her “‘Proverbs Not Illustrated,’’ ‘‘ Aunt 
Judy’s Tales,’’ and her famous ‘‘Parables,’’ of 
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which the beautiful ‘‘Not Lost, but Gone Be- 
fore,’’ ‘‘A Lesson of Faith,’’ ‘‘Daily Bread”’ 
and ‘‘The Unknown Land’’ have been illus- 
trated for many magic lantern readings. 

Her son, the present Sir Alfred Scott Gatty, 
Garter King at Arms of the Heralds College, is 
a well-known musical composer; and, from his 
ereat love of animals, has written several songs 
for Bands of Merey, notably ‘‘Robin Red- 
breast’’ and ‘‘The Burial of the Linnet.’’ The 
words of the latter were written by Mrs. 
Gatty’s daughter, Julianna Horatia (Mrs. 
Ewing) author of so many charming children’s 
books,—‘‘ A Short Life,’’ ‘‘Jan and the Wind- 
mill’’ ete. ‘‘Julie,’’ wrote her sister, ‘‘did not 
touch much on bird pets in her tales, chiefly be- 
eause she never kept one, having too much sym- 
pathy with their powers and craving for flight 
to reconcile herself to putting them in cages. 
Her ‘Three little Nest Birds’ and her ‘Tale of 
the Thrush’ in her ‘Idyll of the Wood,’ re- 
printed in the Brownies, bear witness to the 
same feeling.”’ 

Edith Carrington is perhaps the most prolific 
English writer for children on humanitarian 
lines of the present day. ‘‘When I was a very 
little girl,’’ she says, ‘‘my greatest delight was 
in living creatures, and as I grew older, I tried 
to cover my copy books with sketches of animals. 
On leaving school, I worked as a practical artist, 
and before I was sixteen exhibited in various 
picture galleries, but I always had a compact 
with myself that when I reached the age of 
thirty-five I would write. I do not think people 
should write until they have learned to think. 
As I belong to a family of naturalists on both 
sides, my bent was towards that kind of litera- 
ture, and a girlish friendship with Charles 
Kingsley encouraged my desires.”’ 

She goes on to tell how she came to join the 
humane side of nature study by publishing her 
‘‘Appeals on Behalf of the Speechless,’’ and 
adds, ‘‘I wish for no higher mission than to live 
and die in the cause of God’s beautiful, sinless, 
mute creatures, both as an advocate, striving to 
clear their characters from the heaps of false- 
hood laid upon them by the ignorance and un- 
lovingness of ages, and when occasion may 
serve, as their champion in times of distress.’’ 
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For Mr. Ernest Bell, the eminent London 
publisher, Miss Carrington wrote a series of hu- 
mane books for children’s prizes, and a set of 
‘* Animal Life Readers’’ in fourteen volumes, 
which have done a great work and are still 
largely used, especially the continuous stories 
and ‘‘The Dog, His Rights and His Wrongs,’’ 
““The Cat, Her Place in Society’’ and other 
stories, which are now republished at two cents 
each for broadest circulation. 

For a long time Miss Carrington wrote her 
‘*Cousin Carrie’s Letters’’ and other articles in 
the Ammals Friend Magazine, until an illness 
obliged her to rest. 

This we believe an open secret,—that the 
splendid work that Mr. Ernest Bell has done 
and is still doing for animals, originated in 
three women’s work. In his youth he saw much 
of Mrs. Alfred Gatty, a personal friend of his 
family, so that he may be said to have been early 
influenced by the Parable doctrine. Then, a 
humanitarian lady, out distributing tracts, 
pushed one into his letter box, with the result 
that he became much interested in humane do- 
ings, and finally undertook the Animals Friend 
Magazine. But so far the children’s work had 
not been brought to his notice. It so happened 
that a writer in the 7’imes newspaper described 
his meeting with a blind water rat, when walk- 
ing by astream. The creature’s companions, on 
hearing his footsteps, all scurried into their holes, 
but this one rat, after rushing from side to side 
in the utmost distress, always missing the ob- 
vious holes, finally came to a halt on a tiny mid- 
stream mud bank, and raising its forepaws, lift- 
ed its head, sitting perfectly still as if in the act 
of prayer. The onlooker then saw that it was 
blind. 

Tis anecdote of the ‘‘Praying Rat,’’ with a 
suitable illustration, was printed in the Amn- 
mals Friend. At that time, magic lantern 
slides, calculated to teach children humanity, 
Were scarce, and several Band of Mercy or- 
ganizers made their own. One of these wrote 
to Mr. Bell for permission to make a slide of 
the rat, which was readily given. But tle inci- 
dent introduced him to a large working Band 
of Mercy, with its evident good results, which 
so impressed him that he threw himself, heart 


and soul, into the educational work, and from 
that time forward has been one of its foremost 
organizers. Books, magic lantern slides, pic- 
tures, plays, are all continually in circulation 
from the Animals Friend Office, York House, 
Portugal Street, London. 


A Genuine Humanitarian. 

Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske has again de- 
lighted Boston audiences with a play in which, 
as Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh, she displayed all the 
vivacity and charm that made her delineation of 
Becky Sharpe so highly praised. Her stay in 
Boston was all too brief yet, during this short 
visit Mrs. Fiske, as she always does, wherever 
she goes, gave an impetus to humane work. 

Mrs. Fiske gave the president of the Animal 
Rescue League a happy surprise by an unex- 
pected call at her office, 51 Carver Street. There 
was a special purpose in this eall. Mrs. Fiske 
has for some time had a great desire to arouse 
the women of this country, and, indeed, of any 
other countries, to the cruelties connected with 
the fur trade, particularly trapping. She spent 
some months at one time where she saw great 
suffering inflicted on the fur-bearing animals by 
trapping and hunters who were in pursuit of fur 
for women’s wearing apparel, and she then de- 
termined never to wear any furs herself and to 
try to discourage this cruel work by urging upon 
women everywhere to give up furs, particularly 
those obtained by trapping. 

Mrs. Fiske wanted a meeting called to discuss 
the subject and Mrs. Huntington Smith agreed 
to help her by sending out cards of invitation to 
a limited number of ladies who might be in- 
terested. A meeting was held Friday, April 24, 
at the hotel where Mrs. Fiske was stopping, and 
a very interesting discussion took place. 

It was suggested that a League should be 
formed and the pledge of this League should be 
‘‘No furs, no feathers,’’ this apt title being sug- 
gested by Mr. E. H. Clement, who was present. 

The subject of feathers was brought up and 
the general feeling was that the Audubon Socie- 
ties do not go far enough, for by permitting the 
use of feathers of all game birds and fowls, the 
fashion of wearing feathers is encouraged and 
milliners take advantage of this fashion to claim 
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that feathers which really are taken from birds 
we wish to save are ‘‘made up,’’ as they ex- 
press it, from game birds or fowls. A society 
that would protest against the wearing of any 
feathers, excepting the ostrich feather which 
does not cost life, would do more to save the 
birds than any thing that has ever yet been 
tried. 

Mrs. Fiske decided that nothing could be set- 
tled until fall, yet enough was done to warrant 
the belief that before another year goes by there 
will be a society formed for more earnest work 
in preventing the cruelties of trapping and the 
destruction of birds. 


A New Animal Rescue League. 


Washington, D. C., has long been in great 
need of a shelter for animals. Mr. Hutchins, 
president of the Humane Society of Washing- 
ton, has felt this need, but there have been rea- 
sons why he could not add this to his work; he 
has, however, done the next best thing and has 
encouraged and assisted the forming of an in- 
dependent organization. 

On the first day of April a meeting was called 
in a large hall for the purpose of organizing a 
shelter for animals. Rear Admiral S. N. Staun- 
ton, U.S. N., presided and opened the meeting. 
Mrs. Huntington Smith, who was summoned to 
Washington for this express purpose, described 
her work in Boston and urged the need of a 
similar work in Washington. Mr. Hutchins then 
spoke, earnestly advocating the plans suggested 
by Mrs. Smith. Mrs. Seth M. Ackley of Wash- 
ington and Nantucket, asked for subscribers to 
the organization of a Washington Animal Res- 
cue League, and invited all present who were 
willing to help support. such a work to leave 
their names as they passed out. 

After the meeting was over it was found that 
between eight and ten hundred dollars had been 
subscribed, and many names put down for mem- 
bership. Five life members subscribed one hun- 
dred dollars each. These life members are Mr. 
Walter Stilson Hutchins, president of the 
Washington Humane Society; Miss Martha C. 
Codman, Miss Lydia Biddle, Mrs. Peter Goelet 
Gerry, Mrs. Thomas F. Bayard. 

The place chosen to begin the work is not far 


from the Capitol and convenient to several lines 


of cars. It was formerly a veterinary hospital 
and is fitted up to receive and care for horses, 
dogs and eats. The veterinarian from whom the 
hospital has been rented will have charge of a 
free clinic certain hours of the day, and for the 
present, Miss Mary Coursey, long an assistant of 
the Boston League, will take charge of receiving 
the animals. 

Mrs. Peter Goelet Gerry is elected as presi- 
dent; Miss Lydia Biddle, as secretary; and Mrs. 
IF. EK. Smith as treasurer and chairman of the 
executive committee. 


Why cannot every city and every town have a 
receiving station for animals—an Animal Res- 
cue League—where lost, homeless, deserted, and 
undesired dogs and cats can be taken and be 
sure of humane treatment and merciful death? 
All sorts of charities are carried on in every city 
and large town for men, women and children, 
and there are women’s clubs in great numbers. 
Why not have one charitable organization for 
our faithful fourfooted friends, the horses, dogs 
and cats? The cities cannot do such work hu- 
manely. Where they have tried to do it there 
has been so much suffering inflicted on the ani- 
mals, that 1t has rendered a humanely conducted 
shelter even more a necessity. Men or women in- 
terested in forming such an organization in their 
own city or town may, by writing to the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston, get information and 
assistance. 


Pretty Birds. 
Among the orchards and the groves, 
While summer days are fair and long, 
You gladden every tree and bush, 


You fill the air with loving song. Nursery. 
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The Frightened Birds. 


“Hush! hush!” said the little brown thrush, 
To her mate on the nest in the alder-bush ; 
“Keep still! don’t open your bill! 

There’s a boy coming bird-nesting over the hill. 
Let go your wings out, so 

That not an egg or the nest shall show. 
Chee! chee! it seems to me 

I’m as frightened as ever a bird can be.” 


Then still, with a quivering bill, 

They watched the boy out of sight o’er the hill. 
Ah, then, in the branches again, 

Their glad song rang over vale and glen. 
Oh! oh! if that boy could know 

How glad they were when they saw him go, 
Say, say, do you think next day 

He could possibly steal those eggs away? 


The Boy Who Learned to Draw With a Pebble. 


Giotto was very tired of watching sheep, very 
tired of having nobody to talk to. He was ten 
years old, but had never been to school. His 
father preferred him to watch the few sheep he 
possessed. 

He was thinking, would his life always be the 
same? He picked up a stone, and began idly 
scratching its edge against another stone. 

‘‘Oh, if I only could do something else!’’ he 
sighed. 

Then he noticed that the scratching of one 
stone on the other had made lines rather like one 
of his sheep, he thought. An idea seized him. 

‘*T shall try and make pictures of my sheep,’’ 
he said. 

Thereupon he picked out a nice flat stone, 
and, choosing a sharp-pointed pebble, began 
tracing outlines of sheep with it. Thus he could 
watch his flock and amuse himself learning to 
draw them at the same time; so his days passed 
quite busily. Once, when he was deeply ab- 
sorbed with his drawing, a voice asked,— 

‘“What are you doing there, my lad?’’ 

Giotto turned round, and saw a very finely 
dressed gentleman, such as he knew inhabited 
the great city of Florence, not far from Ves- 
pignamo, the village he lived in. 

‘‘T am trying to draw my sheep,’’ he replied. 

Cimabue, who was a great artist, was quite 
astonished at the shepherd boy’s drawings. He 


had hardly ever seen animals put into pictures, 
but he could not help noticing how well Giotto 
made his sheep, standing, feeding, resting, just 
as he saw them. 


So he asked Giotto to come home with him to 
Florence and learn to be an artist. Giotto said 
indeed he would like to do so very well, but 
his father might need him. Cimabue walked 
home with Giotto to his father, to see what he 
would say, and Bondone was quite glad to let 
his son go off on such a promising career. So 
it came about that Giotto left his pebble pencils 
behind him and settled down in Florence to be 
a real painter. 

Painters were just finding out by degrees how 
to draw and paint the beautiful ideas they had 
in their minds, and though we may think some 
of their figures hideous enough today, we ought 
to remember how difficult it was for them to put 
them on canvas at all, or to get paints for the 
purpose. Any child now may buy a ten-cent 
paint-box all prepared for his use, but at this 
time painters had to prepare and mix their own 
colors. So“when we look at these very old pic- 
tures we should admire them very much in the 
same way a mother admires the daubing of a 
little child who comes to her, saying, ‘‘It is a 
beautiful picture!’’ No doubt it is a beautiful 
picture in the little artist’s mind, though he has 
not known how to express it as well as he wanted 
to. 

Giotto’s first work was to prepare and grind 
his master’s colors, and learn what he could of 
drawing by listening to Cimabue and watching 
him at work. At last the time came when he, 
too, was allowed to use the precious colors, and 
very soon all were astonished at the bright, beau- 
tiful pictures he made. In his heart he carried 
with him the remembrance of the blue skies, 
green, flowery meadows, and ever-interesting 
animals; so that he tried to find colors that re- 
called them to him, and never before had such 
pure bright tints been used. 

In those days most pictures were painted on 
walls of churches or other places as decora- 
tion. The paints were put on when the plaster 
was moist, so that they sank in and both dried 
up together, and the painting could not be 
moved without moving the wall too. As the 
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Italian for fresh is fresco, and the painting was 
done when the plaster was still fresh, this kind 
of painting is called ‘‘fresco.’’ 

Hitherto much of this work had been done 
with paints and washes of rather dull shades, 
but Giotto, who had profited by learning to pre- 
pare colors, used much better tints; thus his pic- 
tures have been described as ‘‘daylight after 
candlelight. ’’ 

The Pope, Boniface VIII, heard of this won- 
derful young painter, and, as he was anxious to 
have some painting done in the church of St. 
Peter’s, he sent courtiers to Tuscany, where 
Florence is, to see whether Giotto were really so 
fine a painter as he had heard. On the way, 
these courtiers interviewed some well-known 
artists of Siena, and received some fine designs 
from them. 

When they told their business to Giotto, ex- 
pecting from him also a fine design, he simply 
dipped his brush into some red paint and made 
a red circle, but so perfect around that it was 
really quite wonderful. The courtiers, how- 
ever, did not see that genius was required to 
make so perfect a circle with one stroke of the 
brush and without using compasses, so they 
asked in astonishment was that all they were to 
have, and went away not very well satisfied that 
Giotto was not joking; Giotto was well known 
to be fond of jokes. The pope, however, knew 
how to judge the circle; and sent for Giotto to 
come and decorate St. Peter’s. 

The Italian for a circle is tondo, and from 
Giotto’s famous circle it has also come to mean 
‘‘thickhead.’’? The Italians say, ‘‘You are as 
round as Giotto’s O!’’ when they mean ‘‘You 
are very dense.’’ Round pieces of sculpture or 
painting are also called tondos. 

Giotto went back to Florence to paint in the 
Bargello, which is the name of an old palace 
there. In one of these paintings, called ‘‘Para- 
dise,’’ is a portrait of the great poet Dante, as a 
young man, which was found again after having 
been covered up with whitewash for two hun- 
dred years. For it is a fact that people were 
sometimes ignorant enough to whitewash some 
of those exquisite old frescoes in order to make 
the churches look clean. 

Shortly after Giotto painted his friend into 


this picture of his, Dante was exiled from Flor- 
ence, and Giotto did not see him again till some 
years after at Padua, where Dante had gone to 
live and Giotto to paint. By that time Giotto 
was a married man with six children, whom 
his friend Dante thought were all very ugly! 
Hotto himself was rather an ugly man, so per- 
haps this is not to be wondered at. The names 
he gave to them, however, were very pretty, 
especially pronounced the Italian way, three of 
them being Francesca, Beatrice and Niccolo. 

It is in a little barn-like chapel, built by a 
man called Scrovegni, that Giotto has left us his 
most perfect work. He has painted all the walls 
inside with thirty-nine pictures, telling first the 
story of the Virgin Mary’s life, then that of her 
son. Each of these is surrounded with a border 
imitating mosaic work, of which Giotto seemed 
to be very fond. At one end of the chapel he 
painted a large picture of the ‘‘Last Judg- 
ment,’’ with the good people going to happi- 
ness and the bad people to misery. Right 
around the chapel, under the brightly colored 
pictures, he has painted seven figures in shades 
of one color (which is called monochrome paint- 
ing), all looking towards the happy part of the 
‘ast Judgment,’’ and seven figures opposite all 
looking to the miserable part. These he means 
to represent the virtues—Justice, Temperance, 
Fortitude, ete., which lead men to happiness, 
and the opposite vices—Injustice, Anger, Incon- 
stancy, and other such faults, which lead men to 
misery. 

The animals Giotto puts into some of these 
pictures in this Scrovegni chapel at Padua are 
particularly good. One picture especially ad- 
mired has several sheep in it and a lively little 
dog, thus showing that he still remembered and 
loved his early country home. 

As his fame spread, Giotto was called upon to 
paint in many different parts of Italy. Robert, 
the King of Naples, sent for him to paint a por- 
trait of his son Charles. He also painted in 
Assisi the history of the good St. Francis, who 
had there made up his mind to lead a life of 
poverty im order to spend his money on those 
who were worse off, and persuaded others to join 
him in this work. In Florence he painted some 
of the chapels in the great church of Santa 
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Croce, and has left one great picture upon wood, 
ealled ‘‘The Coronation of the Virgin.”’ 

Giotto died very suddenly in 1336, when still 
quite a vigorous man and ready for work. We 
are the more sorry for this, as he had begun to 
give beautiful architecture and sculpture to the 
world as well as painting, his last work being the 
‘‘Campanile’’ of Florence. This bell tower is 
better known as Giotto’s Tower, and is very 
lovely indeed. Here again his love for mosaic 
work comes in, the top part of the tower being 
all inlaid with colored marbles and porphyry, 
so as to have a most beautiful effect. In the 
lower part are panels of carved stone, all of 
which he designed, but only two of which he 
himself carved. One of these has a charming, 
funny little puppy dog watching some sheep 
walk past, as if he had the whole responsibility 
of seeing ‘that they did it nicely. Some of the 
trees and flowers, too, are better than any other 
painter had done them before. 

So we have to thank Giotto not only for think- 
ing of putting animals and bright daylight into 
his pictures, but for teaching other painters after 
him to try and paint the beautiful things they 
saw around them, too, and not just copy the 
same kind of pictures, one after the other, never 
trying new colors, or putting anything into 
them they themselves loved to see, as Giotto did 
with the animals he liked so well. 


Robert of Lincoln is gayly drest, 
Wearing a bright, black wedding-coat 
White are his shoulders, and white his erest. 


Robert of Lincoln’s Quaker wife 

Pretty and quaint, with plain brown wings, 
Passing at home a patient life, 

Broods in the grass while her husband sings. 


Modest and shy as a nun is she; 

One weak chirp is her only note; 

Braggart, and prince of braggarts is he 

Pouring boasts from his little throat. 
BRYANT. 


I took the wren’s nest; 
Heaven forgive me! 
Its merry architects, so small 
Had scarcely finished their wee hall, 
That empty still, and neat and fair, 
Hang idly in the summer air. 
DINAH M. MULOCH. 


Two NEw MEMBERS OF THE LEAGUE. 


PRANKIE, 12 YEARS OLD. SporrTieE, 10 YEARS OLD. 


Two Men, a Child, and a Horse. 


It was the dinner-hour, and as I sat and 
looked out on the quiet street from an office 
window, my attention was attracted by a well- 
dressed child who, all alone, wandered aimlessly 
along on the foot pavement on the other side. 
Her age might have been anything from two to 
three and a half vears; her hat, held by ribbons 
under her chin, rested on her shoulders at the 
back of her head, and her bright golden hair 
hung gracefully in natural curls over her brow 
and bonnie blue eyes. Her entire appearance 
presented quite a pretty picture, and puzzled to 
find such a tiny creature alone in such surround- 
ings, I looked all round for her guardian, but 
saw no one amongst the few people on the 
street paying any particular attention to her as 
She toddled on, her lips moving as if singing. 
My interest in the child suddenly gave way to 
that of alarm for her safety, as I noticed she 
was about to cross the carriage entrance to the 
station, and as I looked my worst fears were 
confirmed. 

Just as she reached the entrance a cab was 
moving out of the arched way at a smart pace. 
and to make matters more serious, the cabby 
happened to be looking towards the back of his 
cab, shouting instructions to someone, while the 
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little one travelled on, all unconscious of im- 
pending danger. I felt excited as I witnessed 
the extreme peril of the little girl, recognizing 
my powerlessness to save her, as, long before I 
could have run down a long flight of stairs and 
across the street the worst could have happened. 
What couid I do? I busied my mind, but ere I 
had titme to act she was under the horse’s nose, 
and the next instant I expected to see her tram- 
pled beneath the animal’s feet, but, evidently 
having got a glint of the child through his blink- 
ers, the horse came to a standstill with a sudden 
jerk, and resting well back on his haunches, 
with ears erect, he looked down on her with 
‘seeming curiosity. 

The child having become conscious of how 
close she was to the animal, stood and gazed up 
in wide-eved wonderment into the horse’s face. 
In this position the two made a sight worth see- 
ing. In a moment, a man with eager, frantic 
haste, dived in front of the horse and nervously 
elutehed the astonished child in his arms. The 
man was the child’s father, who, accompanied 
by his daughter, had entered a shop to make a 
purchase, and the little girl, child-like, wan- 
dered all round the shop, and had slipped un- 
noticed by him, into the street. I learned af- 
terwards that the old horse, in his younger days, 
had been quite a pet in a family of children, 
who treated him with great kindness, and I 
have no doubt the sight of the child standing in 
front of him recalled tender memories of the 
past. Kindness, then, even to animals, we see, 
brings its own reward. 


The Saint Bernard monks gave shelter and 
food to nearly 40,000 persons last year. The 
average voluntary contribution dropped into 
the box at the gate was equivalent to two cents a 
person. The monastery finds itself in financial 
difficulties and the chapter is considering 
whether a fixed charge must not be made in the 
future for the rich travelers who visit the mon- 
astery during fine weather, stay for the week- 
end and drop a frane or two into the box in pay- 
ment for themselves and chauffeur for two days’ 
keep. The monks have carried on their charity 
for nine centuries without asking any visitor to 
pay. ‘They have been able to do so by the in- 


come from lands vested in the monastery. But 
during the last ten years the cost of everything 
has gone up about forty per cent., while rentals 
have remained stationary. 

‘“We hope to continue,’’ says the Abbot Bour- 
geois, the head of the chapter, ‘‘giving free hos- 
pitality as we have done since the 11th century. 
Although if the burden becomes too heavy for 
our means we shall be obliged to charge a small 
sum, much against our inclination and our prin- 
ciples. ’’ 


A Corporation Mule. 
Franklin, Wash., April 11. 

There is no room in business for sentimental 
nonsense. If you are to show a balance on the 
right side of the ledger you cannot be over-care- 
ful of the lives of men or the comfort of mules. 

Being a practical man, I am led to make these 
observations after visiting the Cannon mine. 
When I reached the mouth of the mine I met 
Toby, the Slav mule-skinner, and Bess his mule. 
Never have I seen such a ramshackle animal as 
this rack of bones. Her wobbly legs were swol- 
len and bleeding. Her emaciated body a mass 
of harness sores. Her mangy hide, stretched 
tight as a drum-head, showed every bone. Be- 
tween bones were deep cavities where flesh 
should have been. She had just strength enough 
left to drag the cars. 

‘‘Some mule,’’ I observed. 

Toby, the tow-head, regarded his beast with- 
out pride. 

‘Bess is tired,’’ he said. 

We talked. It seemed Bess was once a fine 
and prideful mule. Good mules cost money. 
Mule experts disagree as to which of two policies 
brings the best returns on an investment in 
mules. Some say the better policy is to feed‘a 
mule well and work it reasonable hours, for then 
it will live long. But the Pacific Coast Coal 
Company has found that mules are tough and 
hard to kill, and that if you work a mule twenty- 
four hours a day it will, while it lasts, do the 
work of three mules working eight-hour shifts. 
Bess, Toby told me, had worked four months, 
24-hour shifts. It’s hard to believe that even a 
mule could stand it. And on a diet of hay at 
that ! 
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FOUND IN 


HARNESS—LAME, GALLED AND STARVED. 
PURCHASED BY THE LEAGUE. 


Toby said Bess snatched ten-minute naps 
standing wp, between trips. 

When Bess dies the Company will buy an- 
other mule. eT eebOALT 


[From the Los Angeles Record, April 11, 1914. |] 


This story of man’s inhumanity would seem 
impossible if we had not heard stories nearly as 
bad of horses that are worked day and night in 
the city of Boston. Of course the contractors 
who own or hire the horses deny it, but all the 
same it is true that some horses here in this city 
work hard all day and are used again during 
a part at least of the night. The League has 
not agents enough or money to hire agents to do 
detective work; if we had we would most cer- 
tainly keep a watch over these suspected places, 
not for one day and night, but long enough to 
convince those who will not believe these facts 
that this cruelty is going on in our midst.— 
Hts As Babes 


So the bluebirds have contracted, have they, for a 
house? 
And a nest is under way for little Mr. Wren? 
Hush, dear, hush! Be quiet, dear, as a mouse. 
These are weighty secrets and we must whisper them. 
SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


When Jesus hung upon the cross 

The birds, ’tis said, bewailed the loss 

Of him who first to mortals taught 

Guiding with love the life of all, 

And heeding e’en the sparrow’s fall. 
Leland. 


HUMANE 


EDUCATION 


Effects of Fear on Animals. 
Extreme terror in animals (curiously termed 


‘“dumb’’) is always a piteous spectacle to those 


who are not lost to humane feeling. At such 
times the term ‘‘dumb’’ is a misnomer, for those 
that are usually considered voiceless, give vent 
to loud screams of which one would never be- 
leve them capable. For instance, the low 
erumbling of a frog is one of the most familar 
country sounds, but few have heard a frog 
scream, yet its ery of fear is almost as shrill as 
that of a cat. Some years ago my children 
caught a frog and placed it in a glass jar on the 
lawn (uncovered) ; our black cat saw it through 
the jar and came and sniffed at it; the frog, 
with a scream, leaped out of the jar, and in its 
turn gave the cat such a fright that, with a yell, 
she turned a back somersault. Recovering from 
her seare, she followed the jumping frog, which 
continued to scream though leaping beyond her 
reach. The children ran to save it, and caught 
the cat, but the poor frog literally died of 
fright, on the lawn. 

Rats scream in terror; I have even heard a 
hedgehog scream in fear of a terrier that at- 
tacked it. 

What is more startling than the scream of 
a horse? Horses easily catch the infection of 
fear, especially by night. The Hon. C. A. Mur- 
ray, in his ‘‘Travels in America,’’ describing 
the stampede of wild horses which spread to the 
domesticated horses, says, ‘‘ About an hour after 
the usual time to secure the horses for the night, 
a sound arose like distant thunder; as it ap- 
proached it became mixed with howling of the 
dogs in the encampment; nearer, it resembled 
the lashing of a heavy surf on the beach—it was 
the gallop of thousands of panic-stricken horses. 
As the living torrent drew nigh, I sprang to the 
front of the tent, seized my favorite mare, 
twisted the long lariat round her forelegs, then 
led her immediately in front of the fire, hoping 
that the maddened flood of horses would divide 
and pass on each side of it. As the galloping 
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mass drew nigh, our horses began to snort, prick 
up their ears and tremble, and when it burst 
upon us, they became ungovernable from terror. 
All broke loose and joined the affrighted horses 
except my mare. She struggled with fury, and 
I only restrained her by using my full strength. 
The troop were soon lost in the darkness of the 
neht.’’? There is nothing more terrifying than a 
stampede of beasts, wild or tame. Many are 
erushed, but the rest plunge on till they reach 
the waters of a river. I.have witnessed that 
most sickening sight, a Spanish bull-fight, and 
have not only heard the horses scream, but have 
seen them rendered helpless from fear, so weak 
and trembling that their hind legs would 
scarcely support them. 

Anything strange or mysterious terrifies ani- 
mals; cattle will rush headlong for the nearest 
water when they hear the hum of the gad-fly; 
the fiercest animals are terrified at anything 
strange. A tiger at the Zoo was almost de- 
mented with fear at sight of a crooked dwarf 
walking on crutches; he bounded about his 
cage to get away from the sight, giving vent to 
whimpering cries of terror. Mice have been ob- 
jects of terror to animals a thousand times their 
size and strength. An elephant was tugging at 
his chains and trumpeting loudly; the keeper 
seeking the cause found a mouse rustling in 
the straw beside the elephant’s great foot. I 
have seen a majestic lion shrinking into a corner 
at the sight of a mouse in his cage. (A woman 
will gather her skirts and leap on a chair if a 
little mouse appears!) 

There are many stories of horses refusing to 
pass certain spots, reputed to be haunted, though 
nothing was visible to the driver, the horse was 
filled with trembling terror. I know a dog that 
was so paralyzed with fear at something not 
visible to the other occupants of the room, that 
he crouched in a corner, gazing fixedly towards 
the door and trembled from head to foot. He 
was heedless of his master’s reassuring words, 
until the “‘something’’ had apparently van- 
ished, when he erept to his master and licked 
his hand. 

Animals that have been caged for some time 
become very nervous; they also seem to lose the 
knowledge of their enormous strength, which 


could so easily overcome the man who has sub- 
dued them. ALFRED PEARSE. 


Birds Nesling. 

When boys frighten birds from their nests 
and rob them of their eggs or their young, they 
do not stop to think of the long hours spent in 
building the nest and hatching the eggs, hour 
after hour, day after day, often week after week, 
and then of the pain and trouble taken te feed 
the helpless young. 

Sometimes the father bird takes his turn at 
setting, as the male dove is fond of doing; but 
oftener he waits on his sitting mate, with tender 
care, bringing her food, or whiling away the 
weary hours for her with his sweet song, as the 
thrush, skylark and blackbird do. 

Edith Carrington, in her interesting book on 
‘“ Animals’ Ways and Claims,’’ tells many things 
about birds as well as animals. Among other 
things she tells how the different birds place 
their nests and hatch their eggs. 

Small birds, she says, hatch their eggs more 
quickly than large ones; the ostrich sits for six 
weeks, the humming bird for ten or twelve days 
only, the goose one month, and most of our com- 
mon little hedge birds sit from teu days to a 
fortnight. 

When the mother bird has to leave her nest 
for food or to stretch her cramped legs, she 
never forgets her eggs. She must think of them 
all the time that she is away, for on a cold day 
she will go back to them quicker than she will on 
a warm one. 

We may see the goose in the farmyard push 
some of the hay from the nest over her eggs to 
keep them from being chilled while she struts 
off for a walk. This is the remains of an old 
habit which some wild birds that build near 
water in cold, damp spots have formed. 

The nest of the ostrich is the biggest we know, 
because he is the largest living bird; but that is 
not the only thing that renders it interesting,— 
each egg is equal to twenty-four hens’ eggs. 

The nest is a hole scooped out in the sand, 
about a yard across, and two or three ostrich 
hens take charge of one nest, each laying about 
twenty eggs in it, and each ta‘:-~ turns in sit- 
ting on it. 
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Lost — Three Little Robins. 
Oh, where is the boy, dressed in jacket of gray, 
Who climbed up a tree in the orchard today, 
And carried my three little birdies away? 
They hardly were dressed, 
When he took from the nest 
My three little robins, and left me bereft. 


O wrens! have you seen, in your travels today, 
A very small boy, dressed in jacket of gray, 
Who carried my three little birdies away? 
He had light colored hair, 
And his feet were both bare. 
Ah, me! he was cruel and mean, I declare. 


O butterfly! stop just one moment, I pray: 
Have you seen a boy dressed in jacket of gray, 
Who carried my three little birdies away? 
He had pretty blue eyes, 
And was small of his size. 
Ah, he must be wicked, and not very wise. 


O bees! with your bags of sweet nectarine, stay ; 
Have you seen a boy dressed in jacket of gray, 
And carrying three little birdies away? 
Did he go through the town, 
Or go sneaking aroun’ 
Through hedges and byways, with head hanging down? 


O boy, with blue eyes, dressed in jacket of gray! 
If you will bring back my three robins today, 
With sweetest of music the gift T’ll repay ; 

I’ll sing all day long 

My merriest song, 
And I will forgive you this terrible wrong. 


Bobolinks! did you see my birdies and me— 
How happy we were in the old apple tree, 
Until I was robbed of my young, as you see? 
Oh, how ean I sing 
Unless he will bring 
My three robins back to sleep under my wing? 
Author not known. 


Who Stole the Eggs? 


“Oh what is the matter with Robin 
That makes her cry round here all day? 
I think she must be in great trouble,” 
Said Swallow to little Blue Jay. 
“T know why the Robin is crying,” 
Said Wren, with a sob in her breast; 
“A naughty, bold robber has stolen 
Three little blue eggs from her nest.” 


“Oh, what little boy was so wicked?’ 
Said Swallow, beginning to cry; 

“T wouldn’t be guilty of robbing 
A dear little bird’s nest—not I! 


I guess he forgot what a pleasure 
The dear little robins all bring 
In early spring time and in summer, 
By the beautiful songs that they sing.” 
Mrs. C. F. BERRY. 


The Little Dog Under the Wagon. 


“Come, wife,” said good old Farmer Grey, 
“Put on your things. ’Tis market day. 
Let’s be off to the nearest town; 
There and back, ere the sun goes down.” 
“Spot?” ‘No, we’ll leave old Spot behind.” 
Old Spot he barked, and Spot he whined, 
And soon made up his doggish mind 

To steal away, under the wagon. 


Away they went at a good, round pace, 
And joy came into the farmer’s face. 
“Poor Spot,’ said he, “did want to come; 
But I’m very glad he’s left at home. 
He'll guard the house and guard the cot 
And keep the cattle out of the lot.” 
“I’m not so sure of that,’ growled Spot, 
The little dog under the wagon. 


The farmer all his produce sold, 

And got his pay in yellow gold; 

Then started home, just after dark, 

Home through a lonely forest. Hark! 

A robber springs from behind a tree! 

“Your money or else your life!” cried he. 

The moon was out, yet he did not see 
The little dog under the wagon. 


But Spot he barked, and Spot he whined, 

And Spot he grabbed the thief behind, 

And held him with a whisk and bound 

Till he could not rise from the miry ground, 

While his hands and feet the farmer bound, 
And tumbled him into the wagon. 
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Old Spot, he saved the farmer’s life, 
The farmer’s money, the farmer’s wife, 
And now a hero, grand and gay, 
A silver collar he wears today, 
And everywhere his master goes, 
Among his friends or among his foes, 
He follows along on his horny toes, 

The little dog under the wagon. 

Anon. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


The Animal Rescue League during the month 
of April last received and eared for 3285 ani- 
mals, of which number 453 were dogs and 2753 
were cats. ‘he League agents made 1400 calls 
and took to the headquarters on Carver Street 
2280 animals. Sixty horses unfit for work were 
taken by the League veterinarian, and 12 horses 
were cared for at Pine Ridge Home of Rest, 
Dedham. 


Besides the animals mentioned above there 
were brought to the League 13 birds, 1 hen, 2 
pigeons, 2 rabbits, and 1 alligator. 


Dr. Sullivan gave advice and medicine when 
needed to more than 300 men and women who 
availed themselves of the privileges of the free 
clinic at 51 Carver Street, and the Hospital on 
Northampton Street. 

Vacations are beginning. Twelve horses have 
been brought to Pine Ridge already. Sunday, 
May 3, a cab driver brought two horses he has 
owned for a number of years. When he left 
them he said, “‘These horses haven’t had a day’s 
vacation, excepting Sundays, for four years.’’ 
The horses showed as good care as was possible 
under constant use, but were evidently tired and 
in need of a good rest. 


A woman brought to the League three beau- 
tifu black kittens that she said were dropped in 
front of her home out of an automobile that was 
flying along the road. Some one who did not 
stop to think said, ‘‘If cats were licensed this 
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would not happen.’’ Why wouldn’t it happen? 
Dogs are licensed, yet dogs just on the verge of 
having puppies are deserted, and dogs whose 
owners are tired of them drop them out of 
trains, and lose them in the city purposely. 
They say, if questioned, that they think some 
one will pick them up and give them a home, but 
we suspect it is easier to drop or lose them than 
to carry them to a dog pound, or to the Animal 
Rescue League. 


A letter recently sent to the League from 
another State, telling of the cruelties connected 
with the dog pound in her eity, said that the 
city had now offered boys twenty-five cents 
apiece for every dog they will pick up and take 
to the pound. This is actually educating boys in 
lawlessness and cruelty, aS no care has been 
taken to instruct the boys not to chase or 
frighten the dog they were anxious to catch, 
neither is it at all likely that boys who would be 
tempted by an offer of money to catch dogs 
would take much thought about the dog’s com- 
fort. 


A horse was brought for a rest that seemed 
very much run down, yet we know he had a good 
and kind driver. The first two days when he 
was out in the paddock he hardly raised his head 
from nibbling the fresh, green grass, but the 
third day he began to run and dance and roll on 
the ground, and every day he seemed to renew 
his youth. It is good to see how tired horses 
enjoy the chance to run and roll and play, yet 
it is sad, because we realize more fully how hard 
it is for the many horses that never are given a 
day’s freedom to enjoy life their own way. 


The League had another case reported of a 
cat between the floor of a house unable to get 
out. Stanley, Jr., one of our agents who never 
gives up when appointed to a task went two or 
three times to the vacant house and finally had 
to tear up quite a portion of the floor. The cat 
then came out, crying piteously, a mere skeleton 
of a cat. He had been eight days between the 
floors, but he is now doing finely and waiting 
for a good home. 
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BEN, A LEAGUE DoG, AND THE HOUSE HE LIVEs IN. 
“He was perfectly wild over the snow.” 


[SED leranes 


te Fe 2 


Boston, Mass. 

Dear Friend: The little kitten that I took 
from the League is well and happy in his new 
home. He was very much frightened the first 
hour he got here, but after he had been petted 
and talked to a little he felt very much at home 
and soon sat upon the sofa and began to purr. 

He eats almost everything. I always teach my 
cats to eat just what I do, and it was very in- 
teresting to see Midgie with his first dish of 
spinach. He liked it so well and ate so fast, and 
seemed to enjoy eating so much that he had 
three helpings. He likes to eat better than any- 
thing. He likes string beans, cabbage, turnip, 
beets, spaghetti with tomato sauce, etc., ete., but 
doesn’t like cake at all. 

When I went down to my grandmother’s in 
the country a couple weeks ago I took Midgie 
with me. He soon made friends with the cats 
there, and just one hour from the time he ar- 
rived he was scampering through the house and 
playing behind the chairs with his little play- 
mates. Nights he sleeps in the cellar on the 
warm furnace pipes. We are pleased with him 
and shall, of course, do all we can to make his 
life happy. OR WP. 


Peabody, Mass. 
Dear Friends: Received your postal asking 
how I liked the dog that I got from you last 
August. I wouldn’t trade him for the best dog 
living. His joy at getting into the country was 
pitiful, and he is very happy I know. He is 
very intelligent and I have taught a lot of tricks 


to him. Noticed the collection of photos in your 
office and I am going to send one myself this 
summer. Hoping this will give you all the in- 
formation you wished, I am, Gratefully yours, 
A. J. 


Dorchester, Mass. 
Dear Friend: I received your card inquiring 
about the cat. Am pleased to say he is very 
much at home and has gained in weight. I 
intend as soon as his hair grows out to send a 
picture of him to you. We have a very nice 
large yard with shade trees, and he stays out all 
day, except when we go out for the afternoon, 
then we leave him in the house. We are more 
than pleased with him for he is very kind and 
thoroughly clean. I should be pleased to have 
any one from the League, or the former owner, 
call and see him at any time. We shall spend a 
month’s vacation, from July 15 to August 15, on 
Cape Cod and Ruffles is to be one of the family. 
I sincerely hope every kitty may find as good a 
home and as kind treatment as he. I remain sin- 

cerely, Hewes: 


This cat was a handsome white angora, given 
up by the owner, who found it too much trouble 
to take care of him. He had his hair cut close 
on both sides when sent to the League. 


A Letter from Hartford, Connecticut. 


I wish you could see the gray squirrels that 
come into our school rooms. They are so tame 
they will sit upon the children’s desks and eat 
the nuts they provide. One in particular comes 
to my room. If the windows are closed, he will 
peer in until some child opens it for him; then 
he climbs up over the board which is placed 
for ventilating purposes and sits on the next 
window sill and eats the nuts he always finds. 
Sometimes he comes over to my desk to get 
them. The children are not disturbed, some- 
times not even noticing him. Don’t you think 
that speaks well for the children ?—J. K. 


It certainly does speak well for the children, 
but even better for the teacher who has educated 
her pupils to regard these little creatures as 
one of themselves.—A. H. S. 
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Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses 
Visiting Day. 

Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses, on Pine 
Street, Dedham, will observe Visitors’ Day on 
Tuesday, June 2, fom 10 a.m. until 7 p.m., if 
pleasant, or if the weather should not be suit- 
able for out-of-door entertainment, the first 
pleasant day following. 

All members of the Animal Rescue League 
and all who are interested in a humane and 
practical work for horses are invited. 

Refreshments will be served a la carte on 
the grounds. For those who prefer it, a light 
lunch will be served from 12.30 until 2 at the 
Bungalow. for 50 cents. 

There will be a cake table and a candy table 
on the grounds. 

An interesting program of tableaux with chil- 
dren and animals, singing and fancy dances by 
a pupil of Mrs. Wyman, has been arranged and 
will be given at 11.30 a.m. and again at 3 p.m., 
in a large awning tent. Tickets of admission to 
the tent, 25 cerits. 

The entertainment committee are Miss Kath- 
arine Foote, Miss Mildred Bradley, Mrs. C. M. 
Cobb, Miss B. Maude Phillips. 

The committee on refreshments, cake and 
candy tables are Mrs. William P. Shreve, Miss 
Jane Hobart, Mrs. Frank P. Sheldon, Miss Mar- 
jorie Loring, the Misses Cummins, Mrs. Daniel 
Staniford and Miss Mary Sawyer. 

Mrs. Roland Worthington, Miss Julia Worth- 
ington, and other Dedham ladies will have 
charge of a cake table. 

The proceeds of Visitors’ Day will be de- 
voted entirely to the work done for horses at 
Pine Ridge. Already twelve horses have come 
to be our guests—horses that need rest. Two 
horses were brought from the hospital where 
they had been cared for while sick. These are 
our convalescent cases and they are already 
showing great improvement. 

We wish that all who sympathize with the 
hard-working horse would remember Visitors’ 
Day and send us a donation, however small, to 
help us in our summer’s work for the horses. 

Offers of sandwiches, cake or candy will be 
gratefully accepted, and may be sent to 51 
Carver Street. 


DIRECTIONS FOR VISITING PINE RIDGE HOME OF 
REST FOR HORSES: 


Visitors may take an elevated train or a sur- 
face car for Forest Hills. Change at the Forest 
Hills elevated station to a Spring Street- 
Charles River car, which leaves that station 
every ten minutes, and ride to the end of the 
route which is the Charles River Bridge in West 
Roxbury. Pine Street, Dedham, is about fif- 
teen minutes’ walk from the Charles River 
Bridge, but if visitors do not wish to walk this 
distance they can connect with a Needham car, 
which leaves the bridge every twenty minutes, 
and passes Pine Street. Time from Boston, 
about one hour. They will then have only 
about five minutes’ walk to Pine Ridge Home of 
Rest, which is the third house on the right. 
Those who prefer to go by train may take the 
train from South Station or from Back Bay for 
Dedham. Carriages are always waiting at the 
Dedham Station. The distance is one mile and 
the fare fifty cents. Time on the train 21 to 30 
minutes. Trains from Boston to Dedham from 
the South, Station:> (9:34; 956,510 57.3 1 bss- 
T1s54 ant 1 3:27.25 12.56, Asda OG re eo 
3.34 p.m. 

Visitors coming from the Newtons can take a 
Newton car to Needham, and a Needham ear to 
Pine Street, Dedham. 


Down in the meadow the little brown thrushes 
Build them a nest in the barberry bushes; 

And when it is finished all cosy and neat, 

Three speckled eggs make their pleasure complete. 
“Wwit-tee-ee, twitter!’ they chirp to each other, 
“Building a nest is no end of bother; 

But oh, when our dear little birdies we see, 


How happy we'll be! how happy we'll be!” 


A cruel thing these birds have seen, 

Sad ruin where sweet peace had been. 
That 
Stolen away, by heart of stone! 


dear nest which was theirs alone— 


With mournful cry and piteous wail 
The mother tells her dreadful tale 
To winds, which murmuring softly by 
Carry the story to the sky. 
(From the Spanish). 
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The Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. 
Installations at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., 


Toronto and Montreal, Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address HUNTINGTON SiTH, the Animal 


Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 


Our New Pin. 

Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attrac- 
tive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on ap- 
plication to this office. 


LOVE YOUR PETS 


Prove it by feeding them the 
best. Bear in mind 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Dog and Puppy Bread 


is made and medicated for easy 
digestion for your puppies and 
dogs. 

Don’t take anyone’s word for quality. 
will decide. Try him with Dr. Daniels’. He will 
make the choice. At most grocers and druggists. 


Dr. Daniels’ Dog and Cat Remedies 


ean be had at all Riker Stores and some others. 
We could tell you why they are the best but a trial 
is convincing. Book on Feeding and Care free. 


Dr. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. 122 Milk St.,,Boston 


The dog 


For a decade or more the crow has been 
hunted by farmers with big shotguns, but now 
David F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture, 
and his corps of experts have decided that the 
crow is all right. After studying the habits of 
the crow, the experts turned their attention to 
his stomach and found therein enough grass- 
hoppers, cutworms, white grubs and other inju- 
rious insects to make him highly valuable to the 
farmer. The crow has one bad habit, it was 
found. He eats little birds and bird eggs. But 
the virtues are believed to overshadow this fault, 
and so the scarecrows that wear cast-off hats and 
coats are to be exiled from their posts. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 Carver Street 


Telephone, Oxford 244 
Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


SRA APES 
FIFTY-SIXTH YEAR 


J.S.WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 AND 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
FUNERAL, CEMETERY, CREMATION AND TRANS- 

FER ARRANGEMENTS. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. ; 
Complete equipment for city and out-of-town service. 
Automobile Hearses. 
Frank §. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, ‘Undertaker, Boston.” 


BIRDS BOARDED 


Only place of the kind exclusively for birds. Sick 
birds treated, personal attention. Reasonable. rates; 
references. Birds for sale. 


PAMELIA C. DEAN, 
120 Chandler St., Boston 


Mrs. Amanda E. Stansfield of Ellicott City, 
Maryland, has requested the undersigned to 
convey her grateful thanks to those who sent 
her financial help in response to a public appeal, 
Mr. Stansfield having lost his life in rescuing 
a kitten. As one of the children has been very 
ill, thus depriving the mother of opportunity to 
work, the donations were doubly acceptable. 

Mary F. Lovett. 
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School, Framingham, Mass. 


School and Home Gardens 


By W. H. D. MEIER 


Head of the Department of Biology and School Gardening, State Normal 
319 pages, profusely illustrated, SO cents. 


Today more than ever before, the school, the home and the community realize the value 


of training in garden essentials. 


Not only does gardening develop individual enterprise, but 
it gives also a distinct and healthy pleasure in cultivating available land. 
Gardens” is just the book for the inexperienced gardener at home or at school. 


“School and Home 
Definite in- 


structions are given for the care of each individual plant, shrub, and tree. 


A FEW CHAPTER TITLES: 


THE WINDOW GARDEN 

THE GROWING OF BULBS 

SELECTION AND CARE OF DECORA- 
TIVE PLANTS 

THE LAWN 

ANNUAL FLOWERING PLANTS 


Send for our cireular: 


GINN 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


PERENNIAL BORDERS 
PLANTING SHRUBS AND TREES 
HARDY CLIMBING VINES 
ROSES 

SHADE AND FRUIT TREES 
THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 


“When and What to Plant in School and Home Gardens.” 


AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO LONDON 


ESTABLISHED 1798 


DINNERWARE 


AT MODERATE PRICES 


One of Our Specialties For This Year is a 


Moderate Priced Dinner Set. 


ENGLISH DINNER SETS, Complete. .$22.50 to $50.00 
FRENCH DINNER SETS, Complete. .$26.00 to $60.00 


The Above Comprises the Latest and Most 
Exclusive Designs. 


SAMPLES SENT UPON APPLICATION 


Richard BriggsCo. 


116 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


SPRATT’S DOG SOAP 


Is of the greatest value 
to Dog Owners 


as it is entirely free from poison and at the same 
time most effective in the destruction of lice and fleas. 
Moreover it assists in keeping the skin free from 
dandruff and other diseases. 


No other soap should ever be used in preparing 
dogs for exhibition; it leaves the coat smooth and 
glossy. 


Price per tablet, by mail, 25c. 


Send 2-cent stamp for ‘Dog Culture” containing 
valuable information on the feeding, kenneling and 
general management of dogs. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and chief offices at NEWARK, N. J. 


Depots at San Francisco, Cal.; St. Louis, Mo.; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Montreal, Can. 


New England Agency, Boston, Mass. 
Factories also in England and Germany. 


Chicago Office and Sample Room at 380 N. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Il. 


Jamaica Printing Company, Jamaica Plain 


